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JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS! — 
OPENING  A VAST  NEW  WORLD 
TO  YOUR  CHILDREN 


BHUTAN  NlCA*Ji. 


Edited  and  published  by  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica — but  entirely  different — not  a single 
line  taken  from  the  adult  work.  Especially 
planned  and  written  by  over  200  distinguished 
child  educators.  Presenting  the  world’s  great- 
est storehouse  of  valuable  information  ever 
assembled  for  children  from  pre-school  to 
high  school  age,  in  fascinating  story-book 
form — amply  illustrated,  easy  to  understand. 
In  12  beautiful  volumes.  Not  an  ordinary  set 
of  children’s  books — the  child  who  absorbs 
Britannica  Jr.  has  the  soundest  educational 
foundation  available  in  America! 

★ ★ ★ 

HELP  your  children  develop  all  that's  in  them 
and  step  ahead  of  their  group.  They  are  assured 
a fuller,  finer  education;  a sounder  preparation  for 
life,  with  Britannica  Jr.  They  read  it  for  sheer  pleas- 
ure and  learn  while  they  read.  For  Britannica  Jr. 
makes  dull  facts  inspiring,  hard  problems  thrilling. 
For  the  first  time  a great  work  of  this  kind  is  pre- 
pared by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  encyclo- 
paedic field. 

LOOK  AT  THESE 
EXTRA  ADVANTAGES 

H Ready  Reference  Fact  Volume.  This  full- 
I size  volume  offers  important,  quick  information 
on  20,000  subjects  with  50,000  references  to  where 
further  information  may  be  found  in  the  set. 

Study  Guide  Volume.  A step-by-step,  year- 
by-year  home  course  of  mental  stimulation  and 
development  along  highest  lines.  Parents  and 
teachers  can  now  direct  children’s  mental  training 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Redefer  and 
20  other  prominent  educators  who  prepared  it. 

Q Graphic  Picturizations.  Fascinating  end- 
~ papers,  24  of  them,  in  color.  Twelve  are  illus- 
trated maps  and  twelve  show  complete  picture  plans 
and  instructions  for  making  beautiful,  useful  things. 

A Entirely  New — Not  an  Abridgment.  Al- 
* though  edited  and  published  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  not  a single  sentence  is  taken  from  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.  Britannica  Jr.  contains  over 


4000  pages,  140  maps,  3000  illustrations,  most  of 
them  in  color. 

5 Handsome  Bindings — Novel  Container.  Even 
the  bindings  are  a compelling  invitation  to  read 
Britannica  Jr.  They  are  washable  and  come  in  red  or 
blue.  The  colorful  packing  case  serves  as  both  a book- 
case and  writing  desk. 

AL  Surprisingly  Low  Price— Mon  thly  Paymen  ts. 

Paper  and  bindings  were  contracted  for  at  1933 
figures,  making  present  prices  of  Britannica  Jr.  sur- 
prisingly low.  Small  initial  payment  and  reasonable 
monthly  terms  place  it  in  reach  of  all. 


A FEW  OF  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  SUBJECTS 

Wild  animals  and  pets  • Famous  books  and  authors 

• Birds,  flowers  and  butterflies  • Automobiles,  air- 
planes, railroads,  ships  • Indoor  and  outdoor  sports 
and  games  • Social  sciences,  history,  civilization 

• Science  — earth,  sky,  plants  and  animals  • Lives 
of  great  men  and  women  • Chemistry,  microscopy, 
photography  • Strange  people  in  strange  lands  • Art 
— in  the  home,  school,  community  • Plays,  oneras, 
movies,  circuses  • Health  and  hygiene  • Things 

to  do  and  make. 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILDREN  THE  CHANCE 
THAT  OTHERS  HAVE 

Your  children  must  keep  pace  with  others  or  they 
will  fall  behind.  Here  is  their  opportunity  to  pro- 
gress. Learn  for  yourself  how  this  remarkable  new 
educational  aid  can  help  them  at  such  low  cost. 
Send  coupon  below  for  24-page  book  describing 
Britannica  Jr.,  with  specimen  pages.  There  is  no 
obligation — -just  mark  and  mail  now. 

I Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Inc., 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  I've  just  read  about  j 

BRITANNICA  Jr.  I’m  interested.  Without  I 

obligation,  tell  me  more. 

Name  • 

j j 

Address  | 

: ; 

City State j 

Do  you  own  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ? 

B.  A.  M.  ; 


COMING 


. OCTOBER 


2nd— — T uesday 

Meeting:  Board  of  Editors — Alumnae  Monthly — 
8 p.  m. — Alumnae  Office. 

9th — Tuesday 

College  Assembly — Speaker:  Dean  Gildersleeve — 
1:10  p.  m. — Gymnasium 

Meeting:  Board  of  Directors — Associate  Alumnae 
— 4 p.  m. — Alumnae  Office 

16  th — Tuesday 

Alumnae  Recreational  Classes — Opening  of  Win- 
ter Session  — Registration  — 7-9:30  p.  m.  — 
Barnard  Hall 

1 8th — Thursday 

Play  Day — 4 p.  m. — Campus 

22nd — Monday 

Nation-wide  Alumnae  Meeting  and  Radio 
Broadcast  of  the  Seven  Colleges — 5-5:15 
Eastern  Standard  Time  (For  further  informa- 
tion see  page  4.) 

23rd — T uesday 

College  Assembly — 1:10  p.  m. — Gymnasium 

Alumnae  Recreational  Classes  — Registration — - 
7-9:30  p.  m. — Barnard  Hall 

30th- — T uesday 

College  Assembly — 1:10  p.  m.- — Gymnasium 


EVENTS 

(This  includes  college  events  to  which 
alumnae  are  invited) 


Please  watch  this  space  for  all  alum- 
nae announcements  as  routine  notices 
will  no  longer  be  mailed  to  graduates. 


Alumnae  Recreational  Classes — Registration  — 


7-9:30  p.  m. — Barnard  Hall 

. NOVEMBER 

6 th — T uesday 

Alumnae  Recreational  Classes — 8-10  p.  m. — Bar- 
nard Hall 

7 th — Wednesday 

Alumnae-Undergraduate  Tea — In  Honor  of  the 
Freshman  Class — 4-5:30  p.  m. — College  Parlor 

Meeting:  Board  of  Editors — Alumnae  Monthly — 
8 p.  m. — Alumnae  Office 

13th — Tuesday 

Alumnae  Recreational  Classes — 8-10  p.  m. — Bar- 
nard Hall 

The  dates  of  the  Alumnae  Lectures  for  the  year 
1934-1935  will  be  announced  in  the  November 
issue. 


The  Alumnae  Secretary  wishes  to  express  her 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  response  to  the 
appeal  for  assistance  in  locating  “lost” 
alumnae. 
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SPIDER  WOMAN 


Gladys  A.  Reichard 

A DETAILED,  first-hand  account  of  family  life  among  the 
Navajo  Indians,  the  tribe  least  altered  today  by  white  in- 
fluence. 

Dr.  Reichard  tells  of  her  life  as  a member  of  a Navajo  family, 
absorbing  their  customs,  participating  in  their  domestic  and  social 
activities.  Through  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  story  runs  a true 
and  colorful  design  of  Indian  life,  character,  and  customs.  Vividly 
and  understandingly  it  pictures  the  humanness,  filial  respect,  hon- 
esty and  generosity  of  the  Navajo  and  their  ingrained  obligations 
of  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

With  the  clear-eyed  vision  of  the  scientist  and  without  sentimen- 
tality, Dr.  Reichard  has  written  an  informing  and  moving  account 
of  the  work,  hopes,  joys,  and  sorrows  of  a Navajo  family  with 
whom  she  lived.  The  book  has  a delightful  narrative  style  and 
an  unfailing  fascination.  It  makes  ethnology  as  gripping  as 
romance. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES  $3.00 
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ON  AND  OFF 
THE  CAMPUS 


A Unique  Opportunity 

The  responsible  and  absorbing  task  of 
identifying  and  cataloguing  the  unexplored 
material  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Walters 
and  his  father,  over  the  last  60  or  70  years  and 
bequeathed  to  the  City  of  Baltimore,  is  being 
undertaken  by  Dorothy  Miner,  ’26.  She  is  work- 
ing in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  which  houses  the 
collection  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  art  objects 
ranging  from  Egyptian  sculpture  to  modern 
French  paintings,  all  kinds  of  things,  in  fact, 
and  many  of  them  of  first  rate  importance. 
These  .objects  were  apparently  gathered  and 
crowded  into  a small  building  without  any  cata- 
logue or  attempt  at  classification  or  study.  A 
staff  of  people  has  now  started  to  sort  out  this 
enormous  mass  of  unexplored  material,  identi- 
fying, cataloguing,  studying  and  planning  for 
its  publication.  Exhibitions  of  the  finest  objects 
are  being  arranged,  so  as  to  constitute  a com- 
pletely representative  museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Miss  Miner  has  charge  of  the  Library,  which 
she  tells  us,  “contains  about  1500  incunabula 
and  rare  printed  works,  and  nearly  700  illumi- 
nated manuscripts,  ranging  from  Egyptian 
papyri  down  through  the  chief  productive 
periods  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this  country, 
this  collection  of  illuminated  manuscripts  is 
second  in  size  and  importance  only  to  that  in 
the  Morgan  Library.  It  is,  of  course,  a piece  of 
un-dreamed-of  good  luck  to  come  upon  so  much 
unworked  material  of  this  kind  anywhere  in  the 


world,  let  alone  systematic,  well-catalogued 
America. 

A certain  few  of  the  MSS.  were  famous  be- 
fore they  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  Walters 
collection,  and  many  of  the  others  are  of  unique 
importance,  but  unknown  to  scholars.”  Miss 
Miner  spent  nine  weeks  in  the  spring  in  Balti- 
more, classifying  and  identifying  the  MSS.,  and 
commencing  a catalogue.  When  she  returns  in 
October,  she  will  continue  the  catalogue  and  also 
begin  the  almost  endless  job  of  studying  each 
book  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  text,  illumi- 
nations, script,  history,  previous  ownership,  etc., 
to  try  to  determine  its  date  and  place  of  origin, 
and  its  relation  to  important  currents  of  medi- 
eval literature,  art,  iconography,  and  writing. 
Commencing  in  November,  the  books  will,  for 
the  first  time,  be  made  available  to  accredited 
scholars  for  study  and  research. 

Since  her  graduation,  Dorothy  Miner  has 
worked  constantly  in  her  chosen  field  of  Fine 
Arts,  for  some  time  studying  abroad  as  a Car- 
negie Fellow.  Following  that,  she  was  an  assist- 
ant in  Fine  Arts  at  Barnard  and  later  continued 
her  work  as  secretary  to  Professor  Offner  at 
New  York  University. 

Lecture  Series  by  Miss  Latham 

The  Barnard  College  Club  invites  all 
Barnard  alumnae,  former  students  and 
their  friends,  even  though  not  affiliated  with 
Barnard,  to  subscribe  to  a series  of  informal 
talks  to  be  given  by  Professor  Minor  White 
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Latham  on  Contemporary  Drama.  These  will 
be  given  on  alternate  Thursday  afternoons  at 
half  after  three  at  the  Barnard  College  Club, 
Barbizon  Hotel,  Lexington  Avenue  and  63rd 
Street,  beginning  Thursday,  November  first. 

Miss  Latham  will  keep  posted  in  the  Club  a 
list  of  current  plays  which  she  thinks  advisable 
to  see.  She  suggests  two  now  as  worthwhile  for 
all  — as  soon  as  they  open — the  Irish  play 
”VT  ithin  the  Gates”  and  the  English  play,  “The 
Distaff  Side"”. 

The  subscription  for  these  eight  talks  will 
be  ten  dollars  for  members  of  the  Club,  and 
twelve  and  a half  for  all  others.  The  enroll- 
ment closes  October  15th,  so  all  who  are  inter- 
ested must  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Club 
before  that  date. 

• 

Monday,  October  22nd,  is  “college  day” 
throughout  the  United  States  for  graduates  and 
former  students  of  women’s  colleges.  In  New 
York  the  alumnae  clubs  of  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Vassar  and 
Wellesley  will  hold  a joint  meeting  at  four 
o'clock  at  the  Women’s  University  Club,  106 
East  52nd  Street.  They  will  listen  to  a nation- 
wide broadcast  when  Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow  will 
discuss  “The  College  Graduate  and  the  New 
Leisure”,  over  weaf  and  Red  Net-work,  from 
five  to  five-fifteen.  Eastern  Standard  Time.  Be- 
fore this  broadcast  some  other  well-known 
speaker  will  talk  informally  in  person  at  the 
meeting  in  the  Women’s  University  Club.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  monthly  goes  to  press,  the 
arrangements  have  not  been  completed,  but 
all  alumnae  and  former  students  of  Barnard 
are  invited  to  come  and  bring  friends.  Details 
will  be  completed  after  October  first,  and  fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  by  telephon- 
ing either  the  Barnard  College  Club  or  the 
Alumnae  Office.  Tea  will  be  served  for  which 
there  will  be  a nominal  charge. 

• 

We  learn  from  the  Grand  Historian  of  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi,  who  is  Mrs.  George  H.  Perry, 
(Stella  George  Stern,  ’98)  that  the  fraternity 
was  started  at  Barnard  on  January  2,  1897, 
rather  than  in  1898  as  we  reported  in  the  June 
issue.  The  fraternity,  then  begun  at  Barnard  by 
four  members  of  the  Class  of  ’98,  now  extends 
over  this  country  and  Canada  and  numbers  be- 


tween eight  and  nine  thousand  members.  The 
initiative  of  the  class  of  ’98  was  conspicuous  in 
other  lines  as  well,  for  it  published  the  first 
Mortarboard,  thereby  initiating  a custom  which 
has  continued  unbroken,  ever  since. 

• 

One  of  our  graduates  is  rapidly  finding  her 
musical  compositions  included  on  more  and 
more  programs.  The  orchestral  suite,  “Fifth 
Avenue,”  written  by  Ruth  Coleman  Caldor,  ’26, 
was  performed  by  the  Municipal  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Harry  W.  Meyer  conducting,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  August  23rd,  at  Forest  Park, 
Queens.  This  program  was  repeated  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  August  26th,  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
at  which  time  it  was  broadcast  from  w.N.Y.C. 
These  concerts  were  presented  by  the  City  of 
New  York. 

o 

On  August  third,  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Mrs. 
Mary  Morris  Seals,  instructor  in  the  English  de- 
partment, brought  distinction  upon  herself  and 
Barnard  by  being  the  only  woman  to  speak  on 
the  Memorial  Program  arranged  in  tribute  to 
late  President  Calvin  Coolidge.  Mrs.  Seals,  who 
comes  from  Rutland,  N.  H.,  read  the  story  of 
the  colorful  historical  pageant  which  was  acted 
in  pantomime.  Newspaper  editorials  and  ac- 
counts of  the  program,  united  in  praise  of  Mrs. 
Seals’  splendid  speaking  voice  and  the  dramatic 
effects  produced  by  her  sympathetic  reading  of 
the  story.  Mrs.  Seals  works  in  close  contact 
with  Professor  Greet  at  Barnard  in  his  study 
of  spoken  English. 

• 

In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  include  in  de- 
tail much  interesting  news  of  the  five  foreign 
students  to  be  studying  and  living  at  Barnard 
this  winter.  We  can  at  present,  however,  only 
list  their  names  and  nationalities,  as  none  of 
the  five  have  yet  arrived.  Four  were  chosen 
through  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, and  one  through  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  University  Women.  From  Rome  is  com- 
ing Miss  Giuditta  Cecchi,  formerly  a student 
at  the  University  of  Rome;  from  Budapest, 
Hungary,  comes  Miss  Barbara  Jendrassik; 
from  France  comes  Miss  Eveline  Eisenschitz; 
from  Oslo,  Norway,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kallevig, 
formerly  at  the  University  of  Oslo;  and  from 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  Miss  Suzan  Muffak,  who 
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was  a student  at  the  American  College  for 
Girls. 

It  will  be  remembered  from  announcements 
in  the  spring  numbers  of  the  monthly  that  the 
trustees  have  established  for  this  coming  year 
these  five  scholarships  for  foreign  students,  who 
are  to  receive  their  rooms,  board  and  tuition. 
Thus  they  will  be  in  close  contact  with  the 
American  students,  and  help  carry  out  Miss 
Gildersleeve’s  ideal  and  practice  of  internation- 
al friendship  between  American  and  foreign 
students. 

• 

We  have  received  the  announcement  of  the 
fellowships  for  award  by  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  University  Women  for  graduate  or  re- 
search work  for  the  academic  year,  1935-36. 
Fourteen  fellowships  are  available  and  detailed 
information  concerning  them  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Alumnae  Office  or  from  Dr.  Emilie  J. 
Hutchinson  of  the  Barnard  Faculty,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Fellowship  Awards. 

Faculty  Footnotes 

Professor  Clare  M.  Howard  sailed  at  the  close 
of  summer  session  for  England  where  she  plans 
spending  the  greater  part  of  her  year’s  leave  of 
absence.  As  soon  as  she  deposited  her  luggage 
in  the  flat  in  Chelsea,  London  which  will  be  her 
home  this  winter,  she  dashed  over  to  Paris  to 
secure  the  interview  with  Dorothy  Leet  which 
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she  had  promised  the  monthly.  Two  very 
stormy  crossings  of  the  Channel  did  not  add 
to  her  happiness,  but  she  is  now  motoring — it 
is  hoped  happily — in  Scotland. — Miss  Mabel  F. 
Weeks  has  been  spending  the  summer  in  Italy 
with  Mrs.  Gino  Speranza  (Florence  Colgate, 
’95)  ; and  during  a portion  of  the  summer  Profes- 
sor Elizabeth  Baker  was  in  Russia. Pro- 

fessor Minor  Latham  and  Dr.  Alsop  have  re- 
turned from  Mexico  even  more  enthusiastic  than 
last  year.  Their  headquarters  were  in  Mexico 
City,  but  they  made  many  interesting  side  trips, 
the  high  spots  of  which  were  Lake  Chapala  and 

Guadalajara. Miss  Helen  Abbott  and  Miss 

Mary  McBride  spent  the  summer  at  their  cot- 
tage at  Rockport,  Massachusetts;  and  Miss 
Emily  Lambert  has  just  returned  from  Nassau, 

Bahamas. Miss  Margaret  Holland  gave  a 

two-weeks  course  for  undergraduates  in  leader- 
ship at  the  Barnard  College  Camp  in  June,  and 
after  summer  session  spent  the  remainder  of 

her  vacation  at  Pine  Orchard,  Connecticut. 

Miss  Theresa  M.  Crowley  directed  the  Carrol! 
Vacation  Club  at  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Mile.  Marguerite  Mespoulet,  a new  mem- 
ber of  the  French  department,  is  sharing  an 
apartment  with  Professor  Eleanor  Keller  at 
29  Claremont  Avenue. 

Dr.  Margarete  Bieber,  the  visiting  lecturer 
in  Fine  Arts,  is  occupying  the  guest  suite  in 
Hewitt  Hall. 


Rhoda  Ersl<ine 


Intensely  artistic,  Rhoda  Erskine  enjoyed  life  deeply.  Music  was  her  chief  form  of  expression, 
but  literature,  and  especially  French  literature,  was  absorbed  by  her  till,  it  colored  all  her 
outlook  with  hues  of  civilization.  A member  of  the  remarkable  class  of  Barnard  1915,  which  in- 
cluded Sarah  Butler,  Margaret  Meyer,  Helen  Jenkins,  Beulah  Amidon  and  Freda  Kirchwey,  she 
took  part  in  the  achievements  of  that  group  and  was  loved  for  her  gifts,  her  lack  of  egotism,  and 
her  humor. 

After  doing  graduate  work  in  Philosophy  she  joined  her  sister  Helen  in  tutoring  classes, 
and  many  a student  wishing  to  emulate  not  only  their  teacher  but  their  friend,  she  sent  to  Bar- 
nard. 

Through  Mr.  Ernest  Hutchison  she  was  appointed  Instructor  in  English  Literature  at  the 
Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music. 

For  Barnard  she  performed  a great  service  as  Chairman  of  Alumnae  Teas  by  bringing  musi- 
cians and  artists  to  tea  so  that  the  undergraduates  might  meet  them  and  they  in  turn  might  see 
what  grace  we  had  at  Barnard. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  monthly  must  announce  her  death  on  July  29th,  at  Chautau- 
qua, New  York. 
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Comment 

The  Monthly  is  greatly  indebted  to  Clare 
Howard,  1903.  During  the  past  two  years 
she  has  contributed  much  that  was  the  best  in 
these  columns — some  signed  but  many  unsigned. 
At  the  start  of  her  holiday,  after  an  arduous 
summer,  she  journeyed  from  London  to  Paris 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  us  a “Projec- 
tion” of  Dorothy  Leet.  It  is  self-less  co-opera- 
tion such  as  this  that  makes  the  monthly  pos- 
sible. Her  advice,  her  enthusiasm  and  her  gay 
spirit  will  be  greatly  missed  during  her  year's 
leave  of  absence. 

Barnard  in  Westchester 

Miss  Anna  Baranofsky  of  340  Warburton 
Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  been  awarded 
the  first  annual  scholarship  offered  by  the  Bar- 
nard in  Westchester  group.  She  was  born  in 
Yonkers  and  was  graduated  in  June  from  the 
Yonkers  High  School  with  highest  scholastic 
honors.  This  partial  scholarship  will  enable 
Miss  Baranofsky  to  enter  Barnard  this  fall  where 
she  plans  to  major  in  mathematics. 

Miss  Baranofsky  was  selected  for  the  award 
from  an  outstanding  group  of  18  high  school 
graduates  who  applied  from  many  communities 
in  the  county.  The  qualifications  which  deter- 
mined her  selection  were  scholastic  achievement, 
outstanding  leadership  in  high  school,  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  and  a genuine  ability  for 
self-development  manifested  by  a wide  variety 
of  cultural  interests. 

The  scholarship  committee  which  made  the 
award  consisted  of  Mrs.  George  L.  Close  of 
Mount  Vernon,  chairman;  Miss  Agnes  Grant 
of  Yonkers,  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Schwarzmann  of 
New  Rochelle,  ex-officio.  This  committee  has 
invited  Miss  Baranofsky  to  meet  the  other  mem- 
bers of  Barnard  in  Westchester  at  its  first  fall 
meeting  which  will  be  held  at  three  o’clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  20th  at  the  Barnard 
College  Camp.  This  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
birthday  party  for  the  Westchester  group  and 
details  of  the  arrangements  will  be  announced 
to  the  members  within  a few  days. 

Plans  for  “College  Day”,  in  Westchester 
County  are  being  completed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Seven  Colleges  there,  under  the 


leadership  of  Marguerite  Engler  Schwarzmann, 
14,  president  of  the  Barnard  group.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  held  in  the  Little  Theatre  of  the 
County  Center  from  three  to  five-thirty  on  Oc- 
tober 22nd.  The  broadcast  of  Mrs.  Dwight  W. 
Morrow’s  speech  will  be  brought  to  the  alumnae 
of  the  Seven  Colleges  and  their  friends  at  five 
o'clock.  It  is  hoped  that  Miss  Constance  War- 
ren, Dean  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  Bronx- 
ville,  will  speak  for  one-half  hour  prior  to  the 
radio  program.  Representatives  of  the  Seven 
Colleges  are  planning  a Variety  Show  which 
will  start  at  three  p.  m. 

BARNARDIANA 

WHEN  THE  MEMBERS  of  the  class  of 
1938  think  of  Barnard  College  right 
now,  they  think  of  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
In  a few  days  they  will  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Registrar,  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment, and  the  Doctor’s  office.  In  a month 
they  will  talk  glibly  about  courses  and  profs. 
But  at  present  their  knowledge  of  the  college 
is  pretty  much  limited  to  nervous  interviews  in 
that  big,  light  office  on  the  ground  floor  of  Mil- 
bank,  plus,  perhaps,  what  their  cousin  Susie 
remembers  about  her  gay  times  at  Barnard  in 
’13. 

Barnard,  however,  knows  a lot  about  them. 
We  asked  Miss  Libby  a lot  of  questions  about 
the  crop  of  entrants  in  recent  years,  and  she 
knew  all  the  answers.  Here  is  some  of  the  news 
which  we  gathered  for  you.  It  skips  lightly 
from  the  frivolous  (few  applicants  arrive  cov- 
ered with  rouge,  although  they  use  lipstick — 
generally  with  discretion)  to  the  serious  (most 
of  them  enter  on  some  school’s  recommenda- 
tion, plus  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test;  an  en- 
trance plan  that  Barnard  and  Radcliffe  pioneer- 
ed and  that  most  other  colleges  are  adopting). 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  year’s 
Freshman  Class  will  be  a large  one,  probably 
larger  than  for  some  years  past.  The  girls 
often  come  in  with  verv  definite  questions  to 
ask  about  the  value  of  a college  education. 
They  want  to  know  how  much  Barnard  grad- 
uates earn,  and  how  many  of  them  have  jobs 
at  all.  They’re  willing  to  take  four  years  for 
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a liberal  arts  education,  “But”,  they  demand, 
“exactly  what  can  I do  then  to  earn  a living?” 
Don’t  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  bor- 
ingly earnest  young  souls  who  won’t  bother 
with  Junior  Prom  or  Varsity  Show.  They  are 
gay  and  pretty,  but  they  are  what  someone  has 
called  “Depression  Children.”  They  plan  to  eat 
after  Commencement,  and  to  pay  for  what  they 
eat. 

No,  they  aren’t  younger  than  your  classmates 
were.  If  you  find  yourself  tempted  to  remark 
that,  bite  your  tongue  and  go  have  a facial. 
We  think  every  year  that  they  grow  younger, 
but  it  is  we  who  grow  older,  and  we  realized 
this  when  we  saw  the  figures.  For  a long  time 
now  the  average  age  for  entering  Freshmen  has 
swung  close  to  seventeen  and  a half  years. 

They  are  given  more  leeway,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  guidance,  these  years.  They 
have  greater  freedom  in  the  matter  of  courses 
than  you  had,  unless  you  are  a very  recent 
graduate  indeed.  But  they  have  a lot  of  help 
as  they  start.  In  addition  to  faculty  advisors, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  the  more  recently 
established  Freshman  Day.  This  year  it  is  Sep- 
tember 22,  and  upperclassmen  will  tell  them 
about  campus  activities,  guide  them  around,  and 
help  them  meet  their  future  friends.  They  will 
be  fed  luncheon  and  college  songs  in  Hewitt 
Hall,  tea  and  jungle  tours  on  the  North  Ter- 
race. Later  Miss  Rockwell  will  explain  the 
workings  of  the  library  to  them — and  in  spite 
of  our  earlier  remarks  about  their  serious  pur- 
pose, there  will  be  some  of  them  who  won’t 
see  the  library  again  until  midyears  approach. 
However,  the  college  is  following  a swell  prin- 
ciple. 

There  won’t  be  a representative  of  every 
state  present  in  the  Freshman  class,  but  two  of 
its  members  prepared  for  college  in  Switzer- 
land, two  in  South  America,  and  one  in  Ger- 
many. Some  are  coming  from  California,  with 
scattered  delegations  from  far  points  between, 
such  as  Oklahoma  and  the  deep  South.  Of 
course  New  York  girls  are  still  in  the  majority, 
with  an  impressive  group  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Nearly  as  many  New  York  city  girls 
came  from  private  schools  as  from  public 
schools  last  year,  too. 

Well,  we  hope  they  enjoy  their  four  years 


here  as  much  as  we  did.  Their  clothes  may 
look  different  from  ours,  and  their  slang  has 
changed,  but  we  bet  they’ll  have  just  as  much 
trouble  getting  a quorum  at  class  meetings,  and 
will  get  just  as  dewey  about  the  “Sunset  Song” 
as  the  rest  of  us. 

BARNARD  PUBLISHES 

Evelyn  Dewey  (1911)  is  co-author  with 
Katherine  Glover  of  children  of  the  new  day, 
published  by  D.  Appleton-Century  Company. 

Dr.  Frances  Krasnow  (1917)  of  The  Murry 
and  Leonie  Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic,  New 
York,  has  published  numerous  technical  papers 
in  such  publications  as  Journal  of  Dental  Re- 
search, etc.,  during  1933  and  1934. 

Poetry  for  July,  1934  contains  a contribution 
from  Marie  Luhrs  (1926)  called  seasons,  a 
poem  in  two  parts,  sorrow  in  summer  and 
AUTUMNAL.  They  are  distinguished  by  this  poet’s 
characteristic  lyricism  and  delicate  imagery. 

The  intricate  art  of  carving  is  always  fasci- 
nating. MacMillan  and  Company  brought  out 
Melanesian  DESIGN,  a Study  in  Wood  and  Tor- 
toiseshell carving,  by  Dr.  Gladys  A.  Reich- 
ARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology.  (2 
Vols.),  in  July,  1934. 

Carving  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  - 
method  of  human  expression; — and  observation  \ 
which  may  be  verified  by  giving  any  man,  wo- 
man or  child  a bit  of  wood  and  a knife.  Per- 
haps that  accounts  for  the  excellence  of  primi- 
tive peoples  in  this  particular,  three-dimension- 
al medium  which  combines  the  beauty  of  form 
and  line  with  the  solidity  and  “feel”  of  mate- 
rial. In  Melanesian  design  the  human  appetite 
for  carved  objects  is  delightfully  satisfied  by 
rich  and  varied  illustrations  of  museum  pieces. 

The  text  in  Melanesian  design  gives  meaty 
information  about  the  differentiation  of  the 
various  local  styles,  and  we  see  how  the  work 
of  one  individual  artist  is  often  so  distinctive 
a signature  that  it  may  be  read  by  the  expert 
in  many  different  carved  bowls,  as  much  as  a 
hundred  years  after  they  were  collected. 

These  two  volumes  would  form  a splendid 
and  informative  addition  to  anyone’s  art  library, 
with  particular  interest  to  those  working  in  the 
same,  or  related  fields. 


A Recent  Picture  of  Miss  Gildersleeve 


DEAN  GILDERSLEEVE 

Interviewed 

By 

CORNELIA  SEER  LE  BOUTILUER 

Dean  Gildersleeve  reports  a summer  full  of 
interest  and  enjoyment.  She  looks  extreme- 
ly well;  one  knows  that  her  summer  has  been 
all  that  summer  should  be. 

It  began  with  a motor  trip  through  Eng- 
land. She  saw  Stonehenge  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  glad,  because  of  her  interest  in  archeology, 
to  have  a chance  to  observe  the  amazing,  cryptic 
circles  of  huge  stones,  and  because  of  her  interest 
in  human  nature,  no  doubt, — though  she  did  not 
say  this — to  note  these  silent  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  the  theory  that  “there  were  giants  in 
those  days.”  Or  derricks.  At  Stratford-on- 
Avon  “The  Tempest”  was  being  played  in 
Shakespeare’s  Memorial  Theatre,  not  very  well 
played,  the  Dean  thought,  though  she  found  the 
occasion  interesting.  There  were  thousands  of 
people  present,  none  of  them  apparently  Ameri- 
cans, which  was  very  different  from  other  years. 
This  year  America  had  no  money  to  invest  in 
other  people’s  tempests.  We  stayed  at  home 
with  our  own. 

Paris  in  July  was  dis- 
turbing and  sad.  The  French  people  seemed  to 
be  laboring  under  a sense  of  insecurity  and 
apprehensiveness,  like  the  insecurity  and  appre- 
hensiveness of  our  own  recent  years,  and  of 
England  a few  years  before  that.  France  now 
appears  to  be  tottering  on  the  brink  of  a tardy 
depression;  and  extremely  distressed  and  wor- 
ried by  the  disclosures  of  government  scandals. 
The  change  was  very  perceptible  and  to  the  tour- 
ist quite  dispiriting. 

A number  of  weeks  in  the  English  countryside 
in  Sussex  afforded  a pleasant  interlude:  garden- 
ing and  walks  and  rest  and  Barnard  visitors. 

Then  followed  a brave  push  into  Central 
Europe,  into  countries  whose  governments  are  in 
evolution  or  revolution  or  oppressed  under  an 
imposed  stability.  The  mills  of  the  gods  were 
grinding  slowly  or  grinding  fast  according  to  the 
national  temper;  concentration  camps  yawned 
on  every  side.  The  Dean  walked  and  talked 


demurely  and  prudently,  and  with  her  custom- 
ary finesse  kept  out  of  prison. 

The  climax  of  the  summer 
was  the  meeting  at  Budapest  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Federation  of  University 
Women.  Budapest  is  a beautiful  city,  with  its 
strangely  mingled  architecture,  Italian  Renais- 
sance, Moorish,  and  Romanesque,  standing  high 
above  the  Danube.  The  Council  drew  together  in 
an  informal,  almost  intimate  way,  women  of 
varied  interests,  of  conflicting  sympathies,  of 
widely  different  points  of  view.  The  fact  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  they  could  sit  down  in 
amicable  discussion  at  all,  without  regard  to 
race,  color  or  present  condition  of  servitude, 
was  a fine  expression  of  woman’s  tolerance  and 
will-to-understand.  An  example  of  this  was  the 
report  by  the  representative  from  Palestine  on 
the  steps  her  country  had  taken  to  help  and  care 
for  the  Jewish  refugees  from  Germany.  Sitting 
three  feet  from  a German  representative,  she 
gave  her  report  without  bitterness,  without  cen- 
sure. A German,  when  asked  about  these  suffer- 
ing exiles,  said  quietly:  “We  have  been  having 
a revolution  in  Germany.  In  revolutions  terri- 
ble things  happen.  They  are  regrettable.” 

The  Status  of  University  Women  in  Germany 
was  a special  topic  for  the  Council’s  discussion. 
The  new  president  of  the  German  Federation,  an 
ardent  Nazi  but  a charming,  gentle  soul,  withal, 
assured  the  meeting  that  women  would  have  ex- 
cellent educational  opportunities  under  the  Hitler 
regime  and  that  such  changes  as  had  been  writ- 
ten up  by  correspondents  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated. It  was,  however,  quite  apparent  that 
there  had  been  changes,  and  that  the  position  of 
women  in  Germany  was  still  in  process  of  de- 
velopment. Dean  Gildersleeve  saw  much  of  the 
German  delegates,  and  found  much  to  interest 
her  in  their  attitude  toward  international 
problems. 

A rapid  dash  home  brought  the  Dean  back  in 
time  to  begin  her  college  year,  refreshed  and  full 
of  energy. 


PROJECTIONS 


DOROTHY 

LEET 

Interviewed 

By 

CLARE  HOWARD 


Salute  Dorothy  Leet,  1917,  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor!  The  President  of  the 
French  Republic  last  July  conferred  this  dis- 
tinction upon  our  Barnard  Director  of  the 
American  University  Women’s  Paris  Center,  be- 
cause for  twelve  years  this  group  has  been  im- 
proving the  relationship  and  mutual  under- 
standing of  French  and  American  citizens.  The 
exact  words  of  the  accolade  are  not  yet  known, 
because  the  ceremony  when  the  decoration 
will  be  presented  does  not  take  place  until 
November.  It  will  be  in  Reid  Hall;  there  will 
be  a reception;  and  seldom  will  the  famous 
French  salute  on  either  cheek  fall  on  such  a 
graceful  sufferer  as  our  own  Dorothy  Leet.  For 
she  is  always  a charming  figure,  so  much  so  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  that  in  addition  to  her 
personality,  she  should  be  endowed  with  the 
serious  and  untiring  intelligence  which  she  has 
displayed  as  Director  of  Reid  Hall.  But  there 
it  is;  it  is  natural  for  her  to  be  intelligent  as 
well  as  beautiful,  and  the  resultant  character 
is  one  of  which  Barnard  may  well  be  proud. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  impress  the  Republic 
of  France;  it  cannot  be  done  by  loud  speaking; 


only  by  steady,  sincere,  hard  work,  performed 
not  for  personal  aggrandizement,  but  for  the 
improvement  of  civilization.  This  is  just  the 
kind  of  work  Dorothy  Leet  excels  in,  and 
why  she,  as  representative  of  the  Directors  of 
Reid  Hall,  has  been  honored.  She  has  listened, 
studied  and  thought  until  she  understands 
French  culture  and  is  therefore  ready  to  induct 
newcomers.  The  Minister  “des  Affaires  Etran- 
geres”  when  miraculously  donating  to  the 
American  Women’s  Paris  Center  the  sum  of 
20,000  francs,  in  a letter  to  our  alumna  render- 
ed homage  to  the  “remarkable  effort  under- 
taken by  this  Association,  under  your  direction, 
towards  forging  intellectual  relations  between 
France  and  the  United  States.” 

She  is  known  in  many  circles.  Among  those 
who  tendered  their  congratulations  to  the  new 
“Chevalier  de  l’Ordre  National  de  la  Legion 
d’Honneur”  was  the  wife  of  a high  French  of- 
ficial, who  has  had  close  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  who  spoke  of  “the  fine  services 
she  has  rendered,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  con- 
tinue to  render,  not  only  to  the  women  of  Ameri- 
ca, but  to  those  of  France  as  well.”  And  in  a 
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humbler  quarter  I have  heard  a French  woman, 
who  for  years  has  received  American  girls  in  her 
home,  say  of  “La  Directrice  du  Reid  Hall,”  “Je 
ne  la  connais  pas  moi-meme,  mais  on  m’a  dit 
quelle  est  toujours  tres  sympathique  pour  les 
Franqais  el  les  etrangers .” 

Sympathy,  without  the 
smallest  intrusion,  (although  these  words  do  not 
give  the  full  flavor  of  the  French  sympathique) 
is  one  of  the  qualities  which  this  remarkable  Di- 
rector possesses  and  which  makes  the  atmosphere 
of  Reid  Hall  so  free  from  officious  bustle.  People 
are  happy  there,  because  they  are  free  and  yet 
cared  for.  The  establishment  functions  precise- 
ly, unfailingly,  softly.  It  is  a club.  Dorothy 
Leet  says  that  in  her  first  job  as  a secretary 
at  Barnard  she  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
observing  the  executive  genius  of  Dean  Gilder- 
sleeve,  with  whom  she  has  had  the  privilege  to 
be  associated  since  1924  in  her  work  at  Reid 
Hall.  Two  years  before  this  Dean  Gildersleeve 
became  the  first  president  of  the  Corporation 
founded  by  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  called  the 
American  University  Women’s  Paris  Club.  Mrs. 
Ogden  Reid,  as  vice-president  of  this  corpora- 
tion, was  another  executive  whose  ability  was 
worth  observing,  and  there  has  always  been 
mutual  appreciation  between  them.  Mrs.  White- 
law  Reid  had  great  faith  in  Dorothy  Leet  from 
the  first,  though  she  did  not  live  to  see  how 
France  has  confirmed  it.  Assured  that  she  would 
be  doing  something  wise  if  she  perpetuated  the 
Club,  Mrs.  Reid  deeded  the  club-house  to  the 
corporation  in  1928  and  that  body  named  it 
Reid  Hall  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Reid  and  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid  who  was  formerly  Minister  to  France. 

So  now  the  Club  seems  assured  of  a per- 
manent place  in  that  Paris  which  is  the  focus 
of  civilization,  since  the  French  themselves  have 
publicly  approved  of  the  work  of  the  Club 
by  giving  honor  to  the  Directors’  representative. 
Such  a gesture  on  the  part  of  the  French  Re- 
public is  particularly  reassuring  just  when 
countries  are  showing  a tendency  towards  dis- 
trustful isolation  and  bigoted  nationalism. 
When  the  dollar  “fell”  and  few  Americans, 
much  less  university  women,  were  able  to  live 
in  Paris,  it  was  feared  that  Reid  Hall  must  close 
for  lack  of  support.  Last  winter  was  an  anxious 


time.  Would  this  steady  light  of  understanding 
and  communion  between  nations  be  extinguish- 
ed? To  our  great  gratification  it  was  France 
who  said  “No!”  The  University  of  Paris  gave 
2,000  francs  to  Reid  Hall;  the  French  Govern- 
ment made  a bequest  of  20,000  francs;  and  the 
President  of  France  honored  the  Director  of  this 
center  of  American  University  Women  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Thus  it  is  not  only  the  distinction  for  one  of 
our  alumnae  which  delights  us,  but  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  act,  the  French  recognition  of  the 
efforts  of  university  women  of  America  to  un- 
derstand and  carry  on  all  that  is  best  in  French 
culture,  should  be  recorded. 

Another  sign  of  the  esteem  in  which  this 
House  is  held  was  made  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration which  gave  it  10,000  dollars.  So  Reid 
Hall  will  weather  the  financial  seas  of  1934- 
1935  at  least.  And  surely  in  another  crisis  some 
of  the  10,000  women  who  have  enjoyed  the  Club 
since  it  was  founded,  will  make  an  effort  to 
have  it  endure.  As  prices  rise  and  the  dollar 
falls  the  value  of  the  Hall  is  increasingly  ap- 
parent even  from  an  economic  view.  Though 
it  may  be  a little  more  expensive  than  the  tra- 
ditional garret  in  Paris  we  love  to  dream  about, 
it  is  less  expensive  than  the  hotels  on  the  Left 
Bank  which  we  live  in.  For  there  are  none 
of  those  unexpected  extras  for  baths,  light,  etc., 
and  the  club  provides  air,  quiet,  space,  clean- 
liness and  other  things  which  we  yearn  for 
after  two  days  of  perching  in  a “so  French” 
hotel. 

B E S I D E S , 4 HUE  DE 
Chevreuse  is  just  as  French  as  most  hotels  in 
Paris.  The  swift  French  maids,  the  chef  who 
used  to  cook  for  Foyot’s  (that  appallingly  ex- 
pensive restaurant  of  the  French  Senators),  the 
elegance  of  the  furniture,  the  quantity  of  good 
books,  make  it  more  like  a gentleman’s  house 
of  the  18th  century  than  any  commercial  lodg- 
ing-house can  be;  like  one  of  those  aristocratic 
houses  on  the  Left  Bank  with  grilles  through 
which  we  lovingly  peer,  wishing  we  might  see  a 
sedan  chair  or  an  abbe  or  a duke. 

An  abbe,  indeed,  may  often  be  seen  through 
the  garden  grille  at  4 rue  de  Chevreuse, — the 
Abbe  Dimnet,  author  of  The  Art  of  Thinking , 
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and  other  books,  but  whose  fame  rests  also  upon 
his  distinguished  personality,  and  especially 
his  bravery  with  the  French  Army  during  the 
war.  He  is  a great  friend  to  Reid  Hall  and  has 
written  beautifully  about  it.  Other  visitors  who 
are  “speakers  of  the  evening"’  at  dinners  there, 
are  Paul  Morand,  author  of  New  York;  Etien- 
ne Gilson,  authority  on  medieval  Paris;  Andre 
Siegfried,  author  of  America  Comes  of  Age; 
the  Comtesse  Jean  de  Pange,  grandaughter  of 
Madame  de  StaeT;  Bernard  Fay,  the  biographer 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  many  others.  Mar- 
cel Bouteron  brought  his  Balzac  manuscripts  and 
presented  some  to  the  Club;  Paul  Hazard  dis- 
cussed the  Essence  of  Conversation;  Pierre  Co- 
mert.  French  Policy.  The  International  Pen  Club 
meets  at  Reid  Hall  so  that  Thomas  Mann,  Karel 
Capek,  and  John  Galsworthy  have  been  seen 
there.  Since  the  Club  is  the  center  for  the  As- 
sociations of  French  Women  Architects,  Law- 
yers, and  Doctors,  plenty  of  intellectual  life  fills 
the  five  salons.  An  interesting  group  is  the  Rus- 
sian section  of  the  French  Federation  of  Uni- 
versity Women. 

All  in  all,  the  Club  is  an  international  center 
like  Paris  itself,  being  the  official  Continental 
club-house  for  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women  and  a residence  for  students 
at  the  Sorbonne.  the  College  de  France,  and  the 
art  schools.  Resident  scholarships  are  given  to 
French  students  in  the  Hall,  so  that  French  may 
be  spoken  constantly  and  naturally  at  those  well- 
appointed  dinners  which  one  hesitates  to  call 
“meals"’. 

To  RESIDENTS  OF  THE 
Club  are  made  accessible  many  avenues  to 
French  life,  otherwise  unopened.  In  a quiet 
way  the  Director  finds  out  the  special  interest 
of  a guest,  who  somehow  meets  just  the  right 
person  in  Paris  to  open  all  doors  leading  to 
her  hobby.  Among  the  mazes  of  French  offi- 
cialdom, the  one  person  who  holds  the  key 
to  certain  manuscripts  appears  for  tea  or  din- 
ner at  Reid  Hall.  A charming  invitation  often 
follows,  and  the  student  is  shortly  launched 
upon  the  richness  of  French  intellectual  life. 
This  sometimes  happens  to  students  who  live 
alone  in  hotels  or  families  in  Paris,  but  is 
usually  a long  and  slow  business.  Here  Dorothy 


Leet  makes  these  invaluable  contacts  one  of 
her  primary  occupations. 

Imagine  all  this  for  $21.00  a week!  For 
that  is  about  all  it  costs  now,  even  with  the  franc 
at  7 cents  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  of  writing. 
No  wonder  university  women  are  sending  their 
daughters  there.  (A  stunning  “old  Bryn  Martyr” 
and  her  daughter  were  in  residence  when 
I went  to  renew  my  impressions  last  week).  For 
though  there  is  assurance  that  they  will  not  be 
lost  or  neglected  (an  eminent  American  doctor 
and  a resident  American  nurse  attend  to  that), 
they  are  not  cloistered.  Since  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid  in  the  first  place  bought  the  house  to  be 
a club  for  American  art  students,  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  famous  art  quarter.  Boulevard 
Montparnasse,  where  at  Le  Dome  or  La  Coupole, 
foreign  art  students  sit  and  talk,  drink,  stare  and 
rave  in  the  time-honored  fashion  of  Paris.  The 
neighborhood  used  to  be  called  Coupe-Gorge 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  when  among  its 
trees  and  fields  with  few  houses,  dangerous 
characters  lurked  and  many  duels  were  fought. 

Though  you  may  be  astonished  and  fascina- 
ted by  Montparnasse,  you  are  always  glad  to 
turn  the  corner  by  the  night  club  “Jockey”  with 
its  violent  decorations  of  American  Indians  and 
polar  bears,  and  enter  the  heavy,  square  wooden 
entrance  doors  of  4 rue  de  Chevreuse  and  shut 
out  the  vulgar  world,  as  if  you  were  returning 
to  your  own  family  estate  of  which  you  are  a 
little  proud,  after  seeing  the  strident  attempts 
of  modernity. 

The  house  with  its  cobbled  courtyard,  iron 
grille,  open  gallery  facing  the  garden  within, 
still  retains  the  air  of  the  18th  century.  The 
trees  in  the  garden  form  a green  retreat.  Grace 
and  quiet  are  in  this  house. 


The  personality  of 
Dorothy  Leet  fits  it  and  preserves  it.  Whether 
your  fancy  plays  round  her,  as  she  crosses  the 
courtyard,  in  suggestions  which  make  of  her  a 
comltesse,  or  an  abbess,  or  a Chevalier  de  l’Or- 
dre  National  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  by  me 
she  is  always  remembered  as  a nymph  in  Greek 
Games,— a nymph  in  green  with  long  golden 
hair,  who  danced  more  beautifully  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen  since. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  OURS 

ALICE  DRAPER  CARTER'  05, 

Former  Chairman,  New  York  State  League  of  Women  Voters 


At  no  time  in  its  history  has  this  country 
been  in  a situation  more  challenging  to 
the  courage,  intelligence,  patience,  and  sense  of 
fair  play  of  its  citizens,  than  that  which  faces 
it  to-day.  Government  controls  which  fitted  our 
society  reasonably  well  during  the  last  century 
are  called  upon  to  deal  with  situations  un- 
dreamed of  by  our  forefathers.  A great  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  and  in 
mechanical  ingenuity  have  brought  about  new 
allocations  of  power  to  control  and  to  be  con- 
trolled, in  the  interest  of  society.  The  citizen 
has  not  been  alive  to  the  dangers  which  lurk  in 
misplaced  power,  he  has  not  been  aware  or  suf- 
ficiently concerned  over  the  fact  that  changing 
concentrations  of  power  in  different  groups  point 
to  the  need  of  new  checks  and  controls  by  gov- 
ernment. In  a democracy  we  are  all  in  the  gov- 
ernment business;  we  cannot  escape  our  close 
connection.  If  government  is  to  fit  our  needs, 
every  citizen  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
must  conscientiously  use  the  right  of  citizenship. 
The  apathy  of  those  well  fitted  by  training  and 
opportunity  to  assume  their  rightful  part  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  educating  others  to  bear  their 
share  of  responsibility  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  government  inefficiency.  The 
root  of  poor  service  wherever  found,  is  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  those  served. 

We  college  women  have 
had  a discipline  and  training  which  fits  us  for 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  changing  world 
situation.  Some  of  us  may  feel  that  we  can  best 
meet  our  obligations  by  working  in  a political 
party;  others  may  see  their  largest  opportunity 
in  the  work  of  a non-partisan  organization;  still 
others  may  prefer  to  work  alone;  all  of  us  how- 
ever, owe  it  to  our  country  to  study  the  situation 
with  an  open  mind  and  then  to  express  our  best 
judgment  at  the  polls. 

Election  day  offers  the  opportunity  of  hiring 
and  helping  our  lawmakers.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  men  we  vote  for  are  the  best  candi- 
dates. We  should  find  out  whether  these  men 


or  women  stand  for  the  things  that  we  feel  are 
important  at  this  time.  We  should  make  sure 
that  their  records  have  been  good. 

This  election  on  Novem- 
ber 6th  is  vitally  important;  it  is  in  fact  rather 
overpowering  in  its  significance.  For  its  out- 
come will  show  whether  the  majority  of  voting 
citizens  put  their  seal  of  approval  on  the  policies 
of  the  present  administrations;  Federal,  State, 
and  Local.  This  is  the  first  election  since  the 
“lame  duck”  sessions  were  done  away  with,  so 
that  the  congressmen  elected  this  year  go  to 
Washington  in  January  instead  of  going  a year 
from  next  March.  That  of  course  makes  an  im- 
mediate difference  in  policy  possible.  One-third 
of  the  United  States  senators  and  all  congressmen 
are  elected  this  year.  Important  elections  are  to 
be  held  in  every  state.  In  New  York  State  we 
vote  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  Comp- 
troller, and  Attorney-general;  for  state  senators, 
assemblymen,  for  Supreme  Court  Judges  and  for 
three  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  County 
officers  are  elected  at  the  general  election  in  this 
state.  In  a few  cities,  vacancies  are  filled,  as  in 
New  York  City  there  is  an  election  for  Comp- 
troller. In  New  York  State  we  are  called  to 
vote  on  a forty  million  dollar  bond  issue,  to  be 
used  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

The  legislation  which  the  congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  enact  will  condition  the  future 
of  every  citizen.  How  is  the  country  to  be 
financed?  . . . How  far  should  the  government 
interfere  with  individual  liberty  in  business?  . . . 
How  can  we  assure  adherence  to  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  all  branches  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  thus  make  sure  that  appointments  to 
positions  are  given  to  the  properly  qualified? 
. . . What  social  services  and  what  unemploy- 
ment relief  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  government?  . . . How  can  the  Federal 
government  protect  the  interests  of  consumers; 
should  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  be  extended?  . . . 
Should  Federal  funds  be  voted  for  maternal  and 
child  hygiene  to  be  administered  by  the  Chil- 
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dren’s  Bureau?  . . . What  position  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  should  this  country  take?  Ques- 
tions such  as  these  will  come  up  in  Washington, 
and  many  more  of  equal  if  not  greater  intricacy 
and  importance.  We  need  men  there,  who  have 
vision  and  integrity. 

In  the  State  of  New  York 
the  legislature  will  have  to  deal  with  county  re- 
organization. At  the  special  sessions  in  the  sum- 
mer, a bill  was  passed  allowing  for  county  home 
rule.  If  the  new  legislature  passes  it  again,  it 
will  come  before  the  voter  in  1935  and  if  passed 
the  counties  will  at  last  have  an  opportunity  of 
revamping  their  archaic  form  of  government  to 
fit  a modern  situation.  This  legislature  will  also 
consider  taxation  reform,  a sorely  needed  re- 
form. They  will  be  asked  to  ratify  the  Child 
Labor  Amendment.  They  will  be  asked  to  deal 
with  the  report  of  a commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  utilities.  The  question  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  will  come  up  as  well  as 
that  of  relief.  Unprecedented  situations  will  call 
for  wise  and  fearless  legislation. 

Our  responsibility  as  citizens  does  not  end 
with  our  visit  to  the  polls.  We  do  not  hire  the 
legislators  and  then  leave  them  to  go  their  own 
way.  We  must  cooperate  and  help  them.  We 
must  study  and  think  and  let  them  know  what 
we  want. 

FREE  REIN 

Let’s  get  our  alibi  in  at  the  start,  and  then 
go  on  from  there.  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  there’s  no  such  thing  as  an  “average  alum- 
na,” or  a typical  Barnard  graduate.  Except  in 
the  minds  of  those  disembodied  statisticians  who 
can  compile,  with  a straight  face,  statistics  to 
the  effect  that: 

Graduates  married  70.4 

Av.  no.  children  per  capita  2.5 

Graduates  employed  as  of  4/30/34  49.03 
Av.  earnings  per  capita  per  year  $155.98 
There  must  be  a limbo  where  reside  unhappy 
little  .5  children  and  .4  of  a Barnard  graduate, 
wondering  which  class  it  belongs  to.  (You  see, 
we  end  sentences  with  a preposition,  in  this 
column) . 

Anyway,  sometimes  in  a night  so  silent  that 
vou  could  hear  an  infinitive  being  split,  if  there 


were  any  so  inconsiderate  a boor  on  the  prem- 
ises, the  picture  of  an  average  alumna  comes 
bounding  into  our  mind.  This  usually  happens 
after  a savage  session  of  committee  meetings 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  raising  money  for 
the  Alumnae  Fund,  followed  by  copious  at- 
tendance at  public  dinners,  with  constant  drafts 
blowing  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  a.  a.  (see  above)  usually  tends  to  be 
of  an  age  when  she  is  highly  pleased  to  be 
addressed  “Miss”  by  policemen,  taxi-drivers 
and  sales  clerks.  And  a fine  figure  of  a woman, 
too.  She  is  married,  with  the  exception  of  the 
statistician’s  .4,  and  has  2.5  children  (see  Fig.  1, 
above).  She  is  bringing  the  children  up  in  an 
intelligent,  sensible,  modern  manner.  At  all 
those  times  when  the  2.5  children  seem  reason- 
ably well-adjusted  and  free  of  complexes,  she 
is  very  apt  to  congratulate  herself  upon  the 
surpassing  value  of  her  A.  B.  and  maybe  even 
upon  that  old  Ph.  D.  she  has  lying  around 
somewhere  with  her  cap  and  gown,  the  billow- 
ing serge  gym  bloomers  and  the  one-piece  gray 
swimming  suit  upon  which  the  eye  of  man  never 
rested. 

But  more  often,  when  the  a.  a.  finds  that  the 
kiddies  have  just  cut  off  each  other’s  curls, 
playing  barber,  given  the  neighbor’s  children 
contusions,  lacerations  and  abrasions,  used  her 
this-year’s  evening  dress  for  costume  drama  and 
smeared  the  living-room  furniture  with  cold 
cream — Well,  anyway,  that  would  be  a dandy 
time  to  ask  the  a.  a.  what  she  got  out  of  college, 
and  what  are  her  theories  of  child  psychology, 
anyway  ? 

The  a.  a.  comes  to  something  up  at  Barnard 
about  once  every  three  years,  although  she  is 
always  telling  herself  that  she  really  ought  to 
Keep  in  Touch.  She  is  given  to  sudden,  spas- 
modic gestures  about  “taking  a course  next  win- 
ter”, going  to  more  of  the  lectures  for  Alumnae, 
swimming  in  the  Barnard  pool  every  Tuesday 
evening,  or  taking  those  wonderful  corrective 
exercises  to  reduce  her  hips.  The  gestures  al- 
ways peter  out — well,  almost  always. 

She  has  wistful  moments  of  thinking  that  she 
should  have  majored  in  Biology,  or  that  she 
really  would  enjoy  looking  up  that  interesting 
girl  who  sat  next  to  her  in  English  A.  She  looks 
in  the  telephone  book  for  her  name,  doesn’t  find 
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it,  calls  up  a girl  she  has  known  since  child- 
hood and  makes  a date  for  luncheon  where  they 
discuss  life  and  draperies  vs.  glass  curtains,  or 
both. 

Once  in  a great  while  she  struggles  for,  and 
obtains,  a ticket  for  Greek  Games.  She  is  suit- 
ably thrilled,  even  transported  by  the  spectacle, 
but  won’t  let  it  go  at  that.  At  home  that  even- 
ing she  turns  the  house  upside  down  looking 
for  that  old  orange  costume  she  used  to  wear 
for  natural  dancing.  She  is  all  set  to  take  a 
course  in  it,  and  only  the  wise  counsel  of  her 
husband  and  several  friends  restrain  her  from 
a severe  winter  of  colds,  broken  arches  and 
sundry  muscular  pains. 

She  is  sometimes  haunted  by  troubled  memo- 
ries of  four  years  of  Latin,  and  is  apt  to  inquire, 
wistfully, 

“After  all,  what  can  I do  with  it?” 

This  painful  feeling  is  dispelled  the  next 
time  she  passes  a church  and  finds  herself  able 
—well,  practically  able — to  read  the  Latin  in- 
scription on  its  portals.  And  sometimes  she 
makes  a valiant  attempt  to  explain  to  some 
ignorant  dolt  the  exact  nature  of  the  binomial 
theorem,  or  tries  to  use  logarithms  on  the  house- 
hold accounts,  with  very  pretty  results,  indeed. 

She  occasionally  turns  over  the  pages  of  her 
Mortarboard,  is  revolted  at  the  sight  of  the 
various  pictures  of  herself  she  comes  upon, 
reads  the  sentiments  expressed  by  her  class- 
mates, closes  the  book  with  a strong  feeling 
of  having  eaten  a pecan  marshmallow  sundae 
with  butterscotch  sauce  and  Maraschino  cherries. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  a.  a.’s  mind,  on  those 
infrequent  occasions  of  her  presence  in  Student’s 
Hall  or  on  the  campus,  is  the  belief  that  she  is 
constantly  taken  for  an  undergraduate  by  every 
casual  passer-by. 

She  never  is,  though. 

BARNARD  BUY-WAYS 

\ A / E have  been  snooping  around  at  some 
” ▼ of  the  things  advertised  in  the  monthly 
and  are  simply  burbling  in  our  desire  to  tell 
you  more  about  them. 

For  instance  there  is  the  Britannica  Junior, 
a new  sort  of  children’s  encyclopaedia.  Young- 
sters like  it  because  it  includes  not  only  the  usual 
encyclopaedia  information,  amazingly  well  writ- 


NEW  YORK? 

College  young  women  visit- 
ing New  York  are  invited  to 
stay  at  The  Barbizon  . . . head- 
quarters of  several  college 
clubs  and  a delightful  place  to 
reside.  The  Barbizon  is  more 
than  a hotel  — it  is  the  favorite 
residence  of  students  of  art, 
music  and  drama,  of  profes- 
sional and  business  young 
women.  It  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  residential  sec- 
tion and  very  convenient  to 
the  theatrical  and  shopping 
districts 

Send  for  the  new  Barbizon 
booklet  — or  check  in  for  a 
few  days  on  your  arrival. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM  . . GYMNASIUM 
SWIMMING  POOL  . . SQUASH  COURT  . . 
SKY-HIGH  SUN  DECK  . . MUSIC  and  ART 
STUDIOS  . . DRAMA  CLUB  . . LITERARY 
CLUB  . . RECITALS  and  LECTURES  DAILY 

AS  LITTLE  AS  $10.00  PER  WEEK 
AS  LITTLE  AS  $ 2.00  PER  DAY 
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ten,  but  also  a vast  number  of  suggestions  on 
things  to  do.  Domestically  inclined  little  girls 
will  find  recipes  and  directions  for  making  dolls 
clothes  in  it.  Little  boys  will  discover  rules  for 
all  sorts  of  games  and  hints  on  every  sort  of 
hobby. 

Edited  by  a number  of  well-known  educators, 
it  appeals  to  parents  because  its  twelfth  volume 
is  a study  guide.  Another  innovation  is  the 
first  volume  index.  It  defines  briefly  everything 
included  in  the  other  eleven  volumes. 

It  comes  bound  hi  either  blue  and  silver  or 
red  and  gold,  and  will  be  a boon  to  those  of  you 
tired  of  the  endless  “Mother,  why?” 

For  your  own  reading  you  might  look  over 
“Spider  Woman”,  the  new  hook  on  Navajo  In- 
dians Professor  Gladys  Reichard  of  the  Anthro- 
pology Department  has  just  written.  It  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  the  monthly  and  is  publish- 
ed by  Macmillan. 

Incidentally,  the  wall  street  bookshop,  run 
by  Eloise  Hoctor,  1933,  can  supply  you  with 
this  or  any  other  new  tome  you  fancy.  Even  if 
your  fancy  is  a sudden  mad  inspiration,  she  can 
usually  gratify  it  at  once.  Her  daily  book  deliv- 
eries mean  you  get  your  book  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  if  at  10  you  remember  you  for- 
got the  bon  voyage  present  you  meant  to  remem- 
ber for  the  aunt  from  Keokuk  who  is  sailing  at 
noon.  Miss  Hoctor  will  get  the  book  to  the  steam- 
er on  time.  You  will  probably  get  a letter  thank- 
ing you  and  exclaiming  over  your  taste  in  artistic 
wrapping.  The  Wall  Street  Bookshop  has  a 
knack  with  gift  packaging. 

If  you  have  not  yet  chosen  a school  for  your 
young  idea,  you  had  better  investigate  Miss  Cal- 
houn’s at  once.  Up-to-date  in  method,  it  has  a 
carefully  selected  non-sectarian  clientele,  which 
means  your  young  lady  will  be  assured  of  de- 
sirable fellow-students.  Centrally  located  at  309 
West  92nd  Street,  it  is  run  by  Mary  Calhoun, 
Barnard.  1905. 

Ethel  Shelby  Hughes,  as  you  probably 
know  by  this  time,  is  a specialist  in  insurance. 
What  you  may  not  know  is  that  she  insures  your 
dearest  possessions — jewelry,  furs,  cars,  and 
furniture — treasure  chest  belongings,  she  calls 
them.  She’ll  be  glad  to  call  on  you  and  explain 
how  reasonably  you  can  take  out  those  essential 
fire  and  theft  policies. 


If  you  are  in  the  mood  for  instruction  com- 
bined with  entertainment  this  Winter,  consider 
Columbia’s  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  a well-rounded  program  on  all  subjects,  it  is 
presenting  an  especially  interesting  literary  list 
this  season.  Besides  three  lectures  on  modern 
books  by  Edmund  Weeks,  you  also  have  a chance 
to  hear  Robert  Frost,  Phyllis  Bottome,  Vera 
Brittain,  Margaret  Ayer  Barnes  and  Max  East- 
man. 

There’s  little  this  inveterate  smoker  can  tell 
you  about  Chesterfields.  You  simply  have  to 
find  out  how  really  good  they  are  for  yourselves. 
And  if  you  don’t  smoke,  you  are  safe  in  serving 
them  to  your  guests.  Most  women  prefer  their 
mellow-mildness. 

News-Week  is  a young  and  thriving  news- 
magazine. More  conservatively  written  than 
other  periodicals  in  the  field,  it  is  a weekly  alert 
for  interesting  and  significant  details.  Those  of 
you  who  have  no  time  to  wade  through  metro- 
politan journals  will  find  it  a useful  summary 
and  analysis  of  the  week’s  news.  Those  of  you 
dependent  on  less  complete  out  of  town  papers 
will  find  it  an  invaluable  supplement  to  your 
local  sheet.  Incidentally,  Thelma  Burleigh, 
1925,  is  assistant  promotion  manager;  Dorothy 
Woolf,  1928,  is  on  the  editorial  staff. 

Mrs.  Julian  Olney  (Dorothy  McGrayne, 
1922)  is  again  sponsoring  her  series  of  con- 
certs at  the  Westchester  County  Center  in 
White  Plains  this  season.  Featuring  an  unusual 
number  of  first-class  artists — Lucrezia  Bori  and 
Jose  lturbi  among  them — the  series  opens  Oc- 
tober 19th  with  a Metropolitan  Opera  quartet 
which  includes  Grace  Moore,  Richard  Bonelli, 
Rose  Bampton,  and  Edward  Johnson.  You  can 
book  for  the  series  of  six  events  at  prices  ranging 
from  $16.50  for  best  seats  down  to  a modest 
$6.60. 

No  New  York  Barnard  College  Club  member 
needs  to  be  told  about  the  Barbizon.  All  of  them 
have  thoroughly  explored  it  from  the  penthouse 
clubrooms  to  the  basement  swimming  pool.  Out- 
of-towners  may  well  be  interested  to  know  that 
all  its  attractions  and  a comfortable  bed  room 
cost  but  little  and  are  convenient  for  a night 
in  the  city.  It  should  also  be  a very  convenient 
slopping  place  for  gadabouts  who  must  have  a 
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week  or  a month  in  town  when  they  come  to 
New  York. 

Have  you  been  wondering  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  your  hair,  why  it  does  not  hold  a wave, 
why  the  cut  never  seems  to  be  just  right?  If 
you  have  any  inferiority  complex  about  your 
hair  at  all,  you  want  to  see  the  new  hairdresser 
we  have  discovered.  M.  Bernord  az  Guro,  at 
439  Madison  Avenue,  is  an  artist  in  the  “sculp- 
turing of  the  hair”  and  will  give  you  such  a 
cut  as  you  have  never  had  before. 

Please  mention  the  “ Monthly ” when  you  pat- 
ronize our  advertisers. 

FROM  MISS  DOTY’S  OFFICE 

Our  direct  placement  work  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th  showed,  we  are  glad  to 
report,  a definite  increase  over  that  of  the  three 
years  preceding.  Though  part  of  this  was  due 
to  the  provision  of  f.e.r.a.  jobs  for  students,  part 
of  it  represented  a more  real  improvement  in 
the  employment  situation.  Orders  totalled  1029 
and  placements  652,  231  of  the  requests  and 
80  of  the  appointments  being  for  permanent 
full-time  positions.  Altogether,  183  alumnae 
and  231  students  were  placed.  As  nearly  as  we 
can  estimate  the  earnings  from  these  appoint- 
ments, they  come  to  about  $111,000.  In  regular 
positions  filled  the  lowest  salaries  were  $780  for 
office  work  and  $560  for  teaching;  the  highest 
$2,300. 

Particularly  conspicuous  has  been  the  increase 
in  opportunities  and  appointments  in  social 
Work.  The  expansion  of  the  Home  Relief  Bureau 
has  given  work  to  unemployed  teachers,  secre- 
taries, clerks,  writers,  to  married  women  who 
have  found  a job  again  necessary,  even  to  some 
beginners  if  found  sufficiently  mature.  Next 
greatest,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  occupational 
experts  that  the  over-supply  of  secretary-stenog- 
raphers is  likely  to  be  permanent,  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  secretarial  field:  the  demand  has 
increased  about  75%  and,  although  the  salaries 
in  many  cases  were  too  low  to  attract  applicants, 
our  appointments  have  increased  38%.  We  wish 
we  could  point  to  equal  gains  in  more  varied 
lines  of  work. 

Katharine  S.  Doty, 

Assistant  to  the  Dean. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  enter 

your  Subscription 

FOR 

The 

Mrs.  JULIAN  OLNEY 

SERIES 

Fifth  Season  1934  - 1935 

OCTOBER  19- 

METROPOLITAN 
Opera  QUARTET 

MOORE  BAMPTON 

BONELLI  JOHNSON 

NOVEMBER  9— 

BALLETS  RUSSES 
de  MONTE  CARLO 

DECEMBER  7— 

JOSE  ITURBlI 

JANUARY  11— 

YEHUDI  MENUHIN 
FEBRUARY  1— 

VIENNA 

SAENGERKNABEN 

APRIL — 

LUCREZIA  BORI 

For  these  Six  Outstanding  Events  on  Six  Friday 
Evenings — one  a month  beginning  in  October — a 
Series  Subscription  assures  the  holder  of  a pre- 
ferred seat  location  at  a minimum  saving  of  $4.00 
per  subscription.  Prices  for  Series : $6.00  upwards 
and  tax. 

Address  ail  inquiries  to 

MRS.  JULIAN  OLNEY 
Westchester  County  Center 
White  Plains,  New  York 

"One  of  America's  Foremost  Subscription  Music  Series" 


ethel  shelby  hughes 

general  insurance 


Treasures  You  Insure 
Are  Treasures  that  Endure. 

Chrysler  building 
new  y o r k 

Telephone 

Murray  Hill  2-0847 
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The 

Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  Columbia  University 

announces  a varied  program  for  its  twenty- 
second  season,  commencing  October  15: 

Lectures  by  Robert  Frost.  Max  East- 
man, Gertrude  Stein,  Margaret  Ayer 
Barnes.  Phyllis  Bottome,  John  Erskine, 
Waldo  Frank,  Houston  Peterson,  and 
others. 

Concerts  and  recitals  by  Bori,  Heifetz, 
Onegin,  Bauer.  Doris  Kenyon,  Jan 
Smeterlin,  Martha  Graham,  Doris 
Humphrey.  Charles  Weilman.  and  others. 

Early  subscription  is  advised.  Member- 
ship admits  to  more  than  100  concerts,  lec- 
tures, recitals,  and  plays.  Send  today  for 
complete  announcement. 

McMillin  Academic  Theater 
Columbia  University 


The  Wall  Street 
Book  Shop 

67  Wall  Street 
New  York  City 

ORDER  THE  LATEST  BOOKS 
FROM  US  BY  TELEPHONE 

ELOISE  HOCTOR,  ’23 


BOwling  Green  9-9142 


CLASS  NOTES 

1902  Eleanore  H.  Hunt  is  teaching  mathematics  at 
the  Gateway  School,  New  York  City. 

1903  Clara  Grueninc  Stillman  is  an  instructor  at 
Brooklyn  College. 

Married — Helen  Louise  Cohen  to  William  Roswell 
Stockwell,  June  16,  1934. 

1905  HorE  Purdon  Leavitt  is  president  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary  to  the  National  Council  of  the  Diocese 
of  Western  North  Carolina. 

1906  Virginia  T.  Boyd  is  accountant  in  the  Com- 
munity School  Subsistence  Homestead  Division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  at  the  Reidsville  experi- 
mental community,  Reidsville,  W.  Va. 

1908  Elsie  R.  Clapp  is  director  of  the  Community 
School  in  the  Reidsville  Experimental  Village,  Reids- 
ville, W.  Va. 

1909  Marian  Gibson  is  running  an  antique  shop, 
“The  Black  Whale”  at  North  Truro,  Mass. 

1911  F.  Aurill  Bishop  is  the  assistant  registrar  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  appointment  work  at  Hartwick  Col- 
lege, Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

1913  Alice  Barrett  is  an  investigator  with  the  Home 
Relief  Bureau. 

ex-1913  Dorothy  Cheeseman  Thurber  is  directing 
plays  for  the  American  Peoples  Theatre  under  the  C. 
Wr.  A. 

1919  Elizabeth  Herod  is  secretary  to  Professor 
Michael  at  Columbia  University. 

1921  Married — Edna  Fox  to  Edwin  Benedict  Mc- 
Guire, July  1.  1934. 

1922  Married — Julia  Davis  to  Paul  West,  July  28, 
1934. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton  Smith  (Grace  Carol 
Gibbs,  a son,  Kenneth  Lewis.  February  4,  1934. 

Helen  Andrews  Hawley  is  teaching  second  grade  at 
the  Graland  Country  Day  School,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Engaged — Edith  B.  Baird  to  William  H.  Bowles. 

1923  Married — Margaret  Miller  to  Frank  Hartman 
Rogers,  on  July  28th,  1934.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  are 
living  at  Park  Lane  Villa,  Cleveland. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Perry  Seward,  Jr. 
(Georgene  Hoffman),  a daughter,  Joan  Perry,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1934.  Their  older  daughter,  Barbara  was  born 
on  September  5,  1928. 

1924  Eleanor  McMartin  is  an  investigator  at  the 
Home  Relief  Bureau  of  the  New  York  City  Public  Wel- 
fare Department. 

1925  Dorothy  Putney'  has  been  an  investigator  with 
the  Home  Relief  Bureau  since  January  15,  1934. 

1926  Marian  Mansfield  Mossman  is  doing  promotion 
work  for  the  Downtown  Women’s  Club  at  25  South  Wil- 
liam Street. 

Married — Anne  Worthington  to  Dr.  Phillips  Lee 
Goldsborough,  June  9,  1934. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jose  Martin-Lanuza  (Madeline 
Lorch),  a daughter,  Janet,  June  4,  1934. 

1927  Marie  J.  Kohnova  is  to  teach  history  at  St. 
Xavier’s  College  in  Chicago  this  year. 
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Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janies  Allan  Bernson  (Mary 
Vincent),  a daughter,  July  24,  1934. 

Eva  O’Brien  Sureau  is  a secretary  with  Thomas  Nel- 
son and  Sons,  publishers. 

Married — Camilla  Cowan  to  M.  Jennings  von  der 
Heyde,  August  9,  ! 934. 

Married — Rosemary  Keating  to  Jack  Morrissey,  Au- 
gust 18,  1934. 

1928  Sylvia  Dachs  has  a secretarial  position  with 
the  real  estate  office  of  Bernstein  and  Macauley. 

Evelyn  Smith  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Con- 
sumers League  of  New  York. 

Married — Eva  Dorothy  Shumway  to  Roy  Newcombe 
Dickie. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Robinson  (Frances 
McGee)  a daughter,  Ann  Clarke,  on  September  5th.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  are  living  at  77  Murray  Avenue, 
Fort  Washington,  L.  I. 

1929 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana  C.  Backus  (Louise 
Laidlaw),  a daughter  July  6,  1934. 

Married — Margaret  Bayer  to  Milton  L.  Schneider, 
August  25,  1934. 

Iris  Tomasulo  has  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Examining  Division,  U.  S.  Civil  Service,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Kathleen  Chambers  is  teaching  English  in  the  high 
school,  South  Paris,  Maine. 

Georgiana  Volze  Bishop  has  received  her  Master’s 
degree  in  English  from  Columbia  University. 

Married — Assunta  Vasti  to  Gerald  Curtin,  June  16, 
1934.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtin  are  living  at  217  East  176th 
Street. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambiner  (Dorothy  Geller) 
a daughter,  March  14,  1934. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  L.  Buswell  (Eleanor 
Haser)  a son,  David  Hastings,  June  25,  1934.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Buswell  are  living  at  1021  North  Harlem,  Oak 
Park,  111. 

1930  Kathleen  Hourigan  is  studying  at  the  New 
Vork  School  of  Social  Work. 

Mary  E.  Lawler  has  been  with  the  Universal  Pic- 
tures Corporation  since  January,  1931,  as  secretary  to 
the  newsreel  manager. 

Married — Alice  Pla  to  H.  Roth  Newpher,  October 
1933. 

Lucille  Lawrence  Kean  is  a statistical  worker  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

Sara  Halpern  is  a statistical  clerk  with  the  Paper 
Bags  Code  Authority. 

Emily  P.  Reidinger  is  at  the  new  library  at  Columbia 
as  library  assistant,  doing  telephone  reference  work. 

Elsa  Meder  is  teaching  Science  at  the  high  school 
in  Union,  N.  J. 

Dorothy  Starr  is  doing  secretarial  work  with  the 
National  Presbyterian  Board. 

Married — Francine  Alessi  to  Alfred  Dunlevy,  July 
19,  1934. 

Calista  Bristol,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Dow- 
lin,  is  living  in  Brno,  Czecho-Slovakia,  about  eighty 
miles  north  of  Vienna.  Mrs.  Dowlin  is  studying  lan- 
guages while  Dr.  Dowlin  has  a year’s  appointment  as 


THE  CALHOUN  SCHOOL 

309  West  92nd  Street 

Kindergarten  Elementary  School 

Junior  and  ..Senior 
High  School 

Boys  admitted  to  Kindergarten  and 
first  four  grades. 

38  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY  WORK 

PROGRESSIVE  BUT  THOROUGH 


FOR 

INDIVIDUAL,  DISTINCTIVE  AND 
SMART  HAIRDRESSING 

SEE 

BERNORD  AZ  GURO 

439  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone  Wicket  sham  2-1692 
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assistant  surgeon  at  St.  Anna  Hospital,  Masaryk  Univer- 
sity. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Brown  (Irene 
Bremner),  a son,  David  Aladar,  April  6,  1934.  Mrs. 
Brown’s  daughter,  Leah  Ann,  is  now  three  years  old. 

Married — Sarah  Baum  to  Eugene  S.  Mindlin,  May 
27,  1934.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mindlin  are  living  at  17  East 
96th  Street. 

1931  Engaged — Alwina  Dietrich  to  D.  Robert  Bailey 
of  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Married — Agnes  A.  Brodie  (daughter  of  Eleanor 
Van  Cott  Brodie,  1902)  to  Dr.  Edward  F.  von  Wett- 
berg,  July  15,  1934.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  von  Wettberg  will 
live  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  Dr.  von  Wettberg 
is  a chemical  engineer  with  the  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Co. 

Julia  Best  is  an  investigator  at  the  Home  Relief 
Bureau. 

Eleanor  Brown  is  secretary  in  the  department  of 
Geology,  Columbia  University. 

Married — Patricia  Wilson  to  Dr.  Auguste  Jean 
Charles  Vaurie,  June  16,  1934. 

1932  Adaline  Heffelfinger  and  Hortense  Calisher 
are  investigators  with  the  Home  Relief  Bureau. 

Engaged — Patricia  Hoff  to  Theophylactos  Achilles 
Polyzoides. 

Engaged — Dorothy  Gristede  to  Guenter  F.  Hansen 
Sturm. 

Betty  Irwin  Comer  is  with  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machine  Corporation  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Viette  Count  is  secretary  to  Dr.  Lieb  of  Douglaston, 
N.  Y. 

Married — Lois  Mason  to  Dr.  Theodore  Frederick 
Zucker.  July  10,  1934. 

Frances  Mack  has  received  her  Master’s  degree  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  from  Teachers  College. 

1933  Elizabeth  Stewart  is  a secretary  in  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mildred  L.  Pearson  has  received  her  Master’s  degree 
in  French  from  Columbia  University,  June  1934. 

Mae  Nueske  has  been  working  in  the  pathological 
laboratory  at  the  Lutheran  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  since 
February,  1933. 

Evelyn  Heatley  is  an  investigator  with  the  Home 
Relief  Bureau,  Queens,  Precinct  114. 

Olca  Bendix  is  a secretary  in  the  investment  and  trust 
department  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Lillian  Bachmann  is  a secretary  with  a subsidiary  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Margaret  Julia  Torgersen  is  a clerk  with  S.  H. 
Kress  and  Co. 

Catherine  Crook  is  teaching  English  at  the  Oxford 
School  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Anita  Marks  received  her  Master’s  degree  in  French 
from  Teachers  College,  June,  1934. 

E.  Lois  Graef  is  part-time  technician  secretary  for 
Dr.  A.  L.  and  L.  Goldwater  and  H.  Chasis. 

Ernestine  Bowman  has  a civil  service  secretarial  posi- 
tion in  Albany. 

Married — Virginia  D.  Craft  to  J.  R.  Rose.  Mrs.  Rose 
has  been  studying  at  the  School  of  Applied  Social 


Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  University,  working  toward 
her  M.  A.  in  Social  Administration. 

Marie  Eccles  has  a secretarial  position  with  the 
Brooklyn  Modernization  and  Housing  Committee. 

Jean  Ehrlich  is  doing  secretarial  work  with  William 
Godwin  Inc.,  book  publishers. 

Married — Edith  Ogur  to  Bernard  Joseph  Reisner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reisner  are  living  at  96  Christopher  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Married — Evelyn  Maud  Wilson  to  Edwin  Budd 
Laughlin. 

Married — Helen  Marie  Phelps  to  Albert  W.  Bailey 
on  April  30,  1934.  Mrs.  Bailey  is  a lecturer  in  French 
at  Barnard. 

1934  Hildegarde  Fitzgerald  is  an  assistant  to  Profes- 
sor Raup  at  Teachers  College. 

Married — Dorothea  Sable  to  Dr.  Percival  Albert 
Robin. 

Helen  Frankle  is  taking  the  retailing  course  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Business. 

Sara  Gehman  has  a resident  scholarship  at  Johnson 
Hall  for  1934-35. 

Married — Elizabeth  J.  Huber  to  Carleton  Bell 
Howell,  June  9,  1934. 

Constance  Smith  has  been  assistant  stage  manager  at 
the  Summer  Theatre  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Nellenbogen  is  an  apprentice  in  the  mathe- 
matics department  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Margaret  Wilhelm  is  now  with  the  Milbank  Memori- 
al Fund. 

Rose  Maurer  Somerville  is  an  investigator  with  the 
Home  Relief  Bureau. 

Ruth  Sherburne  is  an  office  assistant  and  copyist  at 
Longmans  Green  and  Company,  publishers. 

Kira  Friedlieb  has  been  admitted  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

Helen  Wilson  is  doing  social  work  for  the  Catholic 
Guardian  Society  of  New  York  City. 

Married — Esther  Bach  to  Frederick  H.  Wood. 

Married — Jeane  Meehan  to  Louis  L.  Buccierelli. 

Elaine  Babcock  is  teaching  French  and  assisting 
with  dramatics  at  the  Glynlea  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Stephanie  Marks  is  a saleswoman  with  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Engaged — Irma  Burroughs  to  Maxwell  B.  Gold. 

THEY  WRITE  US 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly: 

The  Membership  Committee  of  the  Associate  Alumnae 
of  Barnard  College  wishes  to  extend  its  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  Rhoda  Erskine  at  her  death.  As 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  she  was  a delightful  leader 
and  friend.  After  her  resignation  because  of  her 
health,  she  gave  invaluable  help  as  a member  of  the 
Committee,  and  her  policies  are  being  continued. 

May  we  express  our  gratitude  for  her  interest  and 
work  in  behalf  of  Barnard,  and  our  deep  sense  of  loss 
at  her  passing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  Maloney  Johnson, 
Chairman,  Membership  Committee. 


Information, 

please  . . . 

KEEPING  well  informed  today,  is  a problem  for  every  thinking 
man  and  woman. 

• NEWS-WEEK  meets  this  problem  for  its  readers  by  giving  more 
meat  of  the  news  than  any  single  daily  paper  does  in  seven  days.  Yet 
NEWS-WEEK  does  not  take  the  place  of  your  newspaper,  although  it 
is  organized  like  one.  It  is  an  indispensable  supplement  to  newspaper 
reading.  It  explains,  clarifies,  tells  a complete  story. 


For  NEWS-WEEK  is  a complete  news-magazine.  It  presents  all  the 
significant  news  of  the  world:  the  events  themselves,  the  underlying 
facts  that  give  them  meaning  and  clarity,  and  weekly,  an  average  of 
50  photographs  taken  at  the  centers  of  activity  to  aid  in  visualization 
of  news-facts. 


NEWS-WEEK  cuts  to  the  core  of  news  events, 
of  remorseless  research  for  facts  behind  the  news, 
ment  results  in  news  briefly,  clearly,  simply  told, 
is  rich,  interesting,  easily  read. 


Each  issue  is  the  result 
Expert  editorial  treat- 
NEWS-WEEK'S  style 


America’s  least  expensive  news-magazine,  it  answers  the  problem  of 
keeping  thoroughly  informed,  week  by  week  — That  is  why  hundreds 
of  intelligent  Americans  are  subscribing  with  every  morning’s  mail. 

You  may  have  NEWS-WEEK  for  nearly  a half  year  at  half  price. 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  below  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  you 
20  issues  of  NEWS-WEEK  at  a saving  of  50%  of  the  regular  single 
copy  price  For  complete  dependable  news  information  mail  the  coupon 
today.  You  need  send  no  money  now. 


NEWS-WEEK 
Rockefeller  Center 
1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Please  send  me  the  next  20  issues  of  NEWS-WEEK  for  $1.  Bill  me  on  receipt 
of  my  first  copy. 


Name 


Address 
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JLo  me  a ciga- 
rette  is  the  best 
smoke.  It’s  a short 
smoke  . . . and  then 
again  it’s  milder. 

"I  notice  that 
you  smoke  Chester- 
fields also.  I like 
them  very  much.” 


I HAD  A BERTH  in  the  ninth 
sleeper.  It  was  a heavy  train  and  a cold 
night  — snoiving  — and  I thought  about 
the  man  with  his  hand  on  the  throttle. 
I admire  and  respect  those  men.” 
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